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The narrative is incomplete, closing with the defeat at Nantes and 
the death of Cathelineau. 

Whoever is a seeker for weird and strange stories that are true, 
based on original research, contemporary authorities, and the sifting of 
evidence, should peruse these pages. Furthermore they are interesting 
not merely as human documents nor as curiosities of history nor as 
monuments of antiquarian research. There is much complaint among 
historical workers that the limited field of true history has been covered 
again and again. So it has, in various ways and from various points of 
view. Yet here is an instance of what we may style historical research 
in the sociological field, an instance which is an example. Hitherto the 
dramatic historians of the revolutionary epoch have written as if through- 
out that wild period Paris were the whole of France. Such studies as 
this compel the revision of such a judgment. The madness of the 
provinces, especially of the Vendee, proves not once but almost con- 
tinuously to have been a reagent with that of the capital, to have been 
an historical force of the first magnitude. 

As in the previous volume the religious element occupies the most 
conspicuous place — it is the religious history of the French Revolution 
we are reading — but as we advance vye come to understand that this is 
not an adventitious emphasis; the poHtical, economic, and social history 
of the time really turns about this as a pivot. The pivotal question for 
all Europe was peace or war, tolerance or intolerance, and what all 
Europe saw most distinctly in framing its judgment and forming its 
determination was the religious convulsion in France. 

The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. By William 
Flavelle Monypenny. Volume II., 1837-1846. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1912. Pp. ix, 421.) 

The second volume of the late Mr. Monypenny 's Life of Disraeli is 
much pleasanter reading than the first. By 1837 Disraeli had left behind 
him the squalid period of his existence during which he was purely an 
adventurer, and an adventurer not only in politics but also in finance. 
There was still a long distance to be travelled before Disraeli could reach 
the proud position of premier of a Tory government and trusted adviser 
of Queen Victoria. But on November 15, 1837, the date at which Mr. 
Monypenny's present volume begins, Disraeli took his seat in the House 
of Commons; and while there were still debts to be liquidated and long 
struggles for recognition to be fought, he could no longer be regarded 
as the charlatan and adventurer that even Mr. Monypenny's kindly pen 
could not disguise that he had been during the first period of his 
public life. 

The second volume of Mr. Monypenny's unfinished biography may be 
divided into three sections: first, Disraeli's struggle for recognition in 
political life; secondly, his marriage and establishment socially; and 
thirdly, his triumph over Peel and his assertion of leadership of the 
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Protectionist wing of the Tory party. Mr. Monypenny gives a pleasant 
picture of Disraeli's courtship and married life. He is quite successful 
in disproving the theory that the marriage was simply one of con- 
venience, either for money or for social recognition. He quotes largely 
from the letters of both Disraeli and Mrs. Disraeli to show the terms of 
friendship and confidence on which they lived, to illustrate the help and 
inspiration that Disraeli drew from his wife, and to prove Mrs. Disraeli's 
hearty devotion to the interests of her husband. It was no difficult 
task for Mr. Monypenny to convince his readers of the happiness of 
Disraeli's married life, for Disraeli was an attentive husband, and his 
biographer had ample material at hand in the immense mass of letters 
and writings carefully preserved by Mrs. Disraeli. 

The struggle for recognition by the House of Commons was also a 
pleasant subject to treat. All readers enjoy the story of rapid triumph 
over great difficulties and of the adroitness and ability which were able 
to turn even defeat into subsequent victory. Sir Robert Peel quickly 
recognized, the value and quality of the new recruit, and in the four 
years before the formation of his ministry in 1841, Disraeli was treated 
by Peel with marked courtesy and distinction. The most disagreeable 
incident in Disraeli's career belongs, however, to this period. This was 
his application to Peel for office in September, 1841, an application that, 
with or without Disraeli's knowledge, was reinforced by a letter from 
Mrs. Disraeli. Mr. Monypenny treats candidly and fairly this incident 
in Disraeli's life. It was nothing extraordinary that a young man who 
had shown marked ability in debate and who had been honored by par- 
ticular notice from the leader of his party, should venture to remind 
Sir Robert Peel of his existence when the new cabinet was in making. 
The occasion for reproach came much later, when Disraeli was using all 
his powers of sarcasm and invective to attack Sir Robert Peel on his 
Irish Coercion and Corn Law Repeal policies. It was then that Sir 
Robert Peel alluded to the fact that Disraeli, who was then attacking 
him so bitterly, had " been ready, as I think he was, to unite his fortunes 
with mine in office ". Disraeli in reply took the most discreditable step 
in his career. He denied point blank that he had ever made any applica- 
tion for place to Peel. The account of this incident given by Mr. 
Monypenny differs in no essential particular from Parker's story of it in 
his life of Peel published in 1899. Mr. Monypenny gives, however, a 
much fuller story of Disraeli's attack upon Peel and of the provocation 
endured by the Prime Minister before he made his retort. Peel's for- 
bearance therefore in carrying the incident no further, in not sub- 
stantiating his own statement against Disraeli's denial by the production 
of the letters, comes out even more clearly in this volume of the Life of 
Disraeli than in Parker's Life of Peel. 

The two political novels, Coningsby and Sybil, are largely drawn 
upon by Monypenny both for the history of the period they cover, as 
this history was viewed by Disraeli, and more especially for the light 
they throw on Disraeli's opinions and ideals. The conception of the 
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Tory party — Disraeli disliked the term Conservative — which Mr. Mony- 
penny builds up out of Disraeli's description in Sybil and from his 
speeches in Parliament is a conception which is more easily understood 
at the present day than in the years between the repeal of the Corn Laws 
and the end of the nineteenth century. In many respects Mr. Mony- 
penny shows that Disraeli held views concerning government and the 
welfare of the nation far more modern than the then almost universally 
accepted doctrines of the Manchester School of Political Economy. The 
country has now swung around again to a conception of government as 
being responsible for the social and economic conditions in the nation 
at large, a conception which regards the well-being of the masses as the 
paramount concern of Parliament. In Disraeli's day it was generally 
held that the duties of government were mainly taxation and police, and 
that "hands off" was the safe and proper policy whenever industry or 
the relations of capital and labor were concerned. Disraeli maintained, 
with considerable truth, that it was the Tory party rather than the 
Whig and Liberal party that really concerned itself with the social 
miseries of the poor; but it is doubtful whether his conception of gov- 
ernment by a territorial aristocracy, had that government not been swept 
away by county and parish government acts, would ever have insured 
to the people the moderate degree of social justice that is gradually 
coming in sight for the masses of the English people under a more demo- 
cratic government than Disraeli was ever to witness in operation. 

No one can close this second volume of Mr. Monypenny's great biog- 
raphy without the keenest regret that the author did not live to complete 
his task. Upon whomsoever the continuation of the work shall devolve 
it can scarcely be hoped that the volumes still to come will surpass in 
excellence of composition or in fairness of presentation this last and 
best of Mr. Monypenny's writings. 

A. G. P. 

The Russo-Japanese War, 1904-1905. By Colonel Charles Ross, 
D.S.O., P.S.C. Volume I. ( New York and London : The Mac- 
millan Company. 1912. Pp. xxv, 490, 14 maps.) 

The author, who has already written several books of an historical 
and military character, brings to his task a trained hand and a close 
Study of war in its broader aspect. He also displays a nicer sentiment 
and a fairer judgment than we usually find in an ally of one of the 
combatants, writing so soon after the events described. 

Following approved models of military criticism Colonel Ross makes 
a praiseworthy attempt to view the subject from the point of view of 
each combatant in turn and then to follow with general criticism, based 
on later study of all that can be ascertained up to the present day. To 
do this requires access to much of the record on each side and familiarity 
with many personal accounts. And even with all of this at his hand 
there are pitfalls into which the military critic too often falls. It is 



